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Canon  XIV  on  the  Council  for  Social  Service  was  enacted  by  the 
General  Synod  in  1915,  see  Journal  p.p.  152,  171  and  350. 

The  Council  is  composed  of  all  the  Bishops  and  two  Clergymen 
and  two  laymen  from  each  Diocese  in  the  Canadian  Church. 

The  Executive  Committee  consists  of  three  Bishops,  three  derev- 
men  and  three  Laymen,  elected  by  the  CouncU  ^ 

The   present   Executive: -the   Bishops   of  Huron,  Toronto   and 
Kmeston;    Archdeacons   Ingles   and   Dobbs,   and   Rev.    Dr 

Dr  r  H  T?"       "^'u°""'  ^^."^"^  '^''^°"'  Esq.,  K.C.,  and 
Sch^de"coIt2«:  ^^--''^<^B-hopof  Huron;  Secretary. 

and  an  Honorary  General  Treasurer.     J.  M.  McWhinney,  E^^ 

Sexagcsima  Sunday  has  been  fixed  as  the  day  on  which  the  objects 
the  (.hurch  and  their  offerings  received  on  its  behalf. 

Further  literature  will  be  provided  from  time  to  time  for  the  in- 
formation of  the  clergy  and  members  of  the  church. 


I.  HISTORICAL 

The  advance  of  civili;{ati()n  always  nieniis  a  more  <.,.,nt,l,.x 
social  onhT  and  many  attendant  ovils.  Those  evils  lar'^elv 
neutralize  the  efforts  that  ar.  made  for  the  Moral  and  silir- 
TheNeerl  Jtual  well-heinj?  of  the  eommunity  and 

ine  JNeea  the  State.    It  is  therefore  meet  and  ri-ht 

,  ,,  ,  ,  .,*'"^'^  reli{?ious  and  benevolent  a<reneies 
shoul.l  seek  to  facilitate  their  work  by  the  amelioraFio.i  o f 
t  e  Soeial  (  ondition  ot  the  people.  Hence,  the  tendency 
Social  ServT"  ^''^'''''^'''"-''^  inanifested  to  enter  the  si^here  of 

P\)r  a  hundred  years  the  Social  Condition  of  the  people 
ot  Canada,  though  exposed  to  dangers  of  its  own,  was  of 
so  elementary  a  -haracter  as  to  make  no  very  special  call 
on  activities  of  a  IMoral  and  Social  character;  and  the  var- 
lous  religious  bodies  were  so  taken  up  with  the  pressing 
problems  ot  Church  extension  and  consolidation  that  they 
'lad  but  little  time  or  thought  to  devote 
Tne  Answer  to  other  work.    The  Twentieth  Century, 

.     ,    ,,    ,,  however,  has  brought  a  marked  change 

in  both  these  respects.  Our  civilization  has  begun  to  enter 
upon  the  complex  stage  that  invites  the  presence  of  mali.'- 
nant  evils,  and  the  churches  have  felt  impelled,  in  ortler  To 
conserve  and  increase  the  fruit  of  their  labours,  to  combat 
those  evils  by  plans  of  social  amelioration. 

The  first  religious  body  to  enter  this  sphere    in  ;in  organ- 
ized  and    aggressive   mt    ner,    was   the   Methodist   Chu'reh 
in  the  lirst  years  of  the  century  it  formed  a  Department  ol 
TV,    lur  *u  J-  X  Temperance  and  Moral  Reform,  which, 

ine  Methodists  under  the  guidance  of  Rev.  Dr.  ChoAvn, 
did  a  work  of  inestimable  value  for  the 
whole  Canadian  people.  This  was  made  possible  because  Dr 
Chown  had  behind  him  the  resources  and  influence  of  the 
Methodist  Church,  which  enabled  him  to  obtain,  to  a  large 
extent,  the  moral  support  of  all  the  Churches.  And  with 
a  true  instinct,  which  the  Church  of  Christ  should  never  de- 
part from,  our  Methodist  friends  recognized  that  the  motive 
and  inspiration  of  all  effort  of  a  deep  and  lasting  character 
must  be  spiritual,  and  therefore  they  changed  the  name  of 
this  Department  from  that  of  Temperance  and  Moral  Re- 
form to  that  of  Social  Service  and  Evangelism. 

A  few  years  later  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  Canada 
established  a  Department  of  Social  Service  and  Evangelism, 


which  was  placed  under  the  direction  of  Rev.  Dr.  Shr-  rer, 

and  which  has  already  exercised  a  »  ;w- 
Tlie  Preibyteiians    erfu'  influence  on  questions  of  a  Moral 

and  Social  Character.  This  is  another 
illustration  of  the  truth  that  large  results  can  only  be 
achieved  through  efficiency,  nnd  that  efficiency  can  only  be 
obtained  through  organization.  Our  Presbyterian  friends 
have  gone  a  step  farther  than  the  Slethodists  in  that  they 
have  combined  the  Avork  of  Social  Service  and  Evangelism 
with  that  of  Home  Missions. 

Some  eight  or  ten  years  ago  an  eflFort  was  made  to  com- 
bine all  the  Moral  influences  in  the  land,  in  order  to  bring 
them  to  bear  on  the  solution  of  Moral  and  Social  questions. 

This  took  form  in  the  organization 
The  S.  S.  0.,  of  known  as  The  Social  Service  Council  of 

Canada  Canada,  in  M-hich  the  Church  of  England 

lias  been  represented  from  the  begin- 
ning. It  is  distinctly  understood  that  the  organization  is 
composed  of  units,  not  of  memiiers,  and  that  the  policy  of 
the  units  represented  can  only  be  determined  by  their  own 
governing  bodies.  Thur  the  Church  of  England  alone  has 
the  right  to  determine  its  policy  through  its  own  Synods, 
and  cannot  be  compromised  by  the  action  of  the  Social  Ser- 
vice Council  of  Canada.  Any  unit  has  the  power  to  hold 
up  the  whole  Council;  which  means  that  the  Council  can 
only  act  in  matters  on  which  there  is  practical  unanimity. 
This  fully  safeguards  the  position  of  the  Church,  while  it 
enables  the  Church  to  throAv  the  weight  of  its  influence  in 
the  solution  of  important  National  questions. 

Under  the  auspices  of  the  Council  a  National  Congress 
was  held  in  Ottawa  in  114,  which  was  attended  by  the 
Governor-General,  the  Prime  Minister,  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier. 
Hon.  George  Foster,  Hon.  W.  J.  Roche,  Hon.  Sir  Sam  Hughes, 

Hon.  W.  J.  Hanna,  Hon.  ;Martin  Bnrrell, 
The  National  Hon.  T.  W.  Crothers  and  other  influen- 

Congress  tial  poo  )le,  ])otli  men  and  women,  and 

at  which  the  Church  Avas  represented 
by  the  Bishop  of  Montreal,  Archdeacon  Cody,  Mrs.  Willough- 
by  Cummings,  Rev.  R.  L.  Bridges  and  Rev.  Dr.  Tucker. 
The  subjects  treated  were  the  weekly  Rest  Day,  The  Can- 
adian Indians.  The  Church  and  Industrial  Life.  The  Labour 
Problem.  Child  Welfare.  The  Problem  of  the  City,  The  Prob- 
lem of  the  Country,  Commercialized  Vice,  Immigration,  Po- 
litical Purity,   Temperance,  and  kindred  subjects.     It     is 
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scarcely  possible  to  exaggerate  the  influence  of  such  a 
gathering  on  many  matters  that  vitally  effect  the  National 
life.  Two  things,  however,  m  nt  be  added,  both  uf  which 
tell  strongly  ir  favour  of  Organization;  (1)  The  driving 
power  of  the  Social  Service  Council  of  Canada  is  to  be 
found  in  the  Social  Service  Departments  of  the  Methodist 
and  Presbyterian  Churches,  which  have  at  their  disposal 
time,  experience  and  financial  resources;  (2)  The  Church 
of  England,  from  lack  of  organization,  has  played  only  a 
very  secondary  part  and  has  only  been  able  with  difficulty 
to  raise  the  small  sum  needed  to  meet  necessary  expenses. 

And  all  the  questions  that  gave  urgency  to  the  work  of 
Social  Service  will  probably  be  greatly  intensified  at  the 
close  of  the  war,  and  questions  of  reconstruction  will  emerge 
that  will  place  very  serious  responsibilities  at  the  door  of 
the  Church  of  England. 

It  will  thus  appear  that  this  Council  for  Social  Service  was 
needed  lo  give  our  Church  its  proper  place  among  the  Moral 

and  Religious  influences  that  are  shap- 
The  Council  ing   our   National   Life.     That   it   was 

brought  into  being  at  what  may  be  called 
a  psychological  moment  we  may  reverently  attribute  to 
the  Guidance  of  the  Holy  Spirit  of  God.  At  the  same  time 
it  serves  to  complete  the  circle  of  organizations  that  seem 
to  be  necessary  to  enable  the  church  to  do  its  full  duty  to- 
wards its  own  members.  Through  the  M.  S.  C.  C.  it  seeks 
to  fulfil  its  primary  Mission  of  making  the  Gospel  known 
to  the  world.  Through  the  Sunday  School  Commission  it 
seeks  to  train  up  its  young  members  in  a  well  grounded 
knowledge  of  its  character  and  claims.  And  now,  through 
the  Council  for  Social  Service,  it  may  be  enabled  to  strength- 
en all  its  vital  forces  by  keeping  the  very  springs  of  its  life 
vigorous  and  pure. 

II.  FUNDAMENTAL 

The  concession  may  here  be  made  that  Social  Sen'ice  is 
not  the  primary  duty  of  the  Church.  The  primary  duty  of 
the  Church  lies  in  the  sphere  of  the  spiritual.  The  great 
command  is  to  preach  the  Gospel.     The  great  commission 

is  to  be  Ambassadors  for  God  with  a 
The  Primary  Duty   view  to  reconciliation  with  God.    It  is 

the  Ministry  of  the  Word  and  Sacra- 
ments for  the  increase  of  the  members  of  the  Church  and 
the  promotion  in  them  of  spiritual  life  and  power.     The 
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essential  duty  of  the  Church  is  to  transform  the  life  of  the 
world  by  the  example  and  influence  of  s-dly  living.  The 
primitive  Church,  in  the  midst  of  a  world  unspeakably  cor- 
rupt, was  content  to  hold  up  the  banner  of  personal  holiness 
through  the  preaching  of  sin,  redemption  and  sanctification. 

And  this  is  in  keeping  with  the  essential  Ministry  of  Jesus 
Christ.  Of  Him  the  angel  said,  "Thou  shalt  call  His  name 
Jesus,  for  He  shall  save  His  people  from  their  sins;"  of  Him 
the  Baptist  said,  "Behold  the  Laml  of  God  which  taketh 
away  the  sin  of  the  world;"  and  of  His  own  Mission  He 
said,  "I  came  to  seek  and  to  save  that  which  was  lost  —  I 
came  to  call  sinners  to  repentance  —  I  came  that  they  might 
have  life."  Anything  that  tends  to  obscure  the  vision  of 
this  divine  call  or  to  weaken  the  character  of  this  divine 
witness,  even  if  it  be  done  in  the  name  of  beneficence  and 
Social  Service,  will,  in  the  end,  be  an  injury  and  not  a  bene- 
fit to  the  Church  and  to  the  world. 

But  <hat  which  God  has  joined  together  man  may  not  put 
asunder.  Outward  conditions  infallibly  react  upon  spirit- 
ual work.  Thanks  bo  tft  the  God  of  all  Grace,  miracles  of 
grace  will  lie  wrought  even  in  the  most 
Its  COiiiplement  untownrd  circumstances,  and  no  man 
can  set  limits  to  the  power  of  God.  But 
it  cannot  bo  denied  that  there  are  conditions  of  life  that 
are  at  the  outer  limits  of  the  power  of  grace;  there  are 
conditions  that  cause  children  from  infancy  to  breathe  the 
atmosphere  of  vice  and  crime,  that  give  them  for  associates 
thieves  and  liars,  that  stifle  and  extinguish  the  moral  sense 
within  them  and  so  place  them  almost  beyond  the  power  of 
Divine  Grace.  Before  they  can  be  given  a  fair  chance  they 
must  be  rescued  from  their  present  condition  and  placed 
on  a  better  footing.  This  is  the  sphere  of  Social  Service. 
The  Gospel  was  meant  to  be  a  leaven  to  leaven  the  whole 
lump.  "The  Kingdom  of  God  is  not  meat  and  drink,  but 
righteousness  and  peace  and  joy  in  the  Holy  Ghost."  The 
ideal  of  the  future  is  "a  new  earth  Avherein  dwelleth  right- 
eousness." The  Prophets  of  old  were  moral  reformers,  who 
thundered  their  denunciations  against  the  vicesof  the  rich  and 
the  oppressions  of  the  powerful,  and  who  sought  thus  to 
heal  the  hurt  of  the  daughter  of  God's  people.  And  the 
Lord  Himself  described  His  Mission  in  more  than  a  merely 
spiritual  sense,  when  He  said  in  the  Synagogue  at  Nazareth, 
"He  hath  anointed  me  to  heal  the  broken-hearted,  to  preach 
deliverance  to  the  captives  and  recovery  of  sight  to  the 
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blind,  to  set  at  liberty  them  that  are  bruised."  For  He  actual- 
ly caused  the  blind  to  see,  the  deaf  to  hear,  the  dumb  to 
speak  and  the  lame  to  walk ;  He  healed  the  broken-hearted 
when  He  restored  their  sick  and  raised  their  dead;  He  fed 
the  hungry  in  the  wilderness  before  He  offered  them  the 
bread  of  life;  "He  went  about  in  the  cities  and  villages, 
teaching  in  their  Synagogues  and  preaching  the  Gospel  of 
the  Kingdom  and  healing  every  sickness  and  every  disease 
among  the  people;"  He  even  appealed  to  His  works  of  mercy 
as  proofs  of  His  Messiahship.  for  "when  John  the  Baptist 
sent  two  of  his  disciples  and.  said  unto  Him,  art  Thou  He 
that  should  come  or  do  we  look  for  another?"  Jesus  thought 
it  sufficient  answer  to  say,  "Go  your  way  and  tell  John  the 
things  which  ye  do  hear  and  see,  the  blind  receive  their 
sight  and  the  lame  walk,  the  lepers  are  cleansed  and  the 
deaf  hear,  the  dead  are  raised  and  the  poor  have  the  Gospel 
preached  to  them."  And  the  early  Church,  which  in  the 
days  of  its  weakness  merely  protested  against  the  evils  of 
the  Social  Order,  sought  to  eradicate  them  as  soon  as  it 
had  risen  to  a  position  of  influence  and  power.  And  it  is 
only  by  means  of  such  an  organization  as  this  that  our 
Church  can  effectively  enter  the  field  of  Social  Service. 

III.  PRACTICAL 

Now  the  work  of  the  Council  for  Social  Sennce  would 
seem  to  lie  along  four  main  lines.  —  Legislative  —  Active 
—  Co-operative  —  and  Educational. 
1.  Legislation. 

It  would  seem  to  be  one  of  the  duties  of  the  Council  to 
present  to  the  Government  the  views  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land in  matters  where  legislation  can  promote  the  Moral 
and  Social  well-being  of  tbe  people. 

There  are  some  who  seem  to  think  that  it  is  wrong  in 
principle  to  seek  to  promote  the  interests  of  morality  by 
means  of  legislation,  on  the  plea  that  men  cannot  be  made 
good  by  Act  of  Parliament.  No  doubt  too  much  reliance 
may  be  placed  on  legislative  action,  and  repression  may  be 
made  to  take  the  place  of  active  influences  for  good.  The 
Church  may  sit  still  and  expect  her  work  to  be  done  by  Leg- 
islatures. The  past  history  and  the  common  experience  of 
the  Church  may  be  relied  on  to  save  her  from  such  a  danger. 
All  the  same,  legislation  has  its  proper  function  and  can 
make  it  easier  for  men  to  be  good  by  suppressing  the  "lar- 
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ing  and  needless  sources  of  evil.  No  farmer  expects  that  his 
fences  will  make  his  crops  grow,  but  fences  can  protect 
the  growth  of  his  crops  by  warding  off  the  inroads  of 
vagrant  cattle.  Isolation  does  not  cure  the  disease,  but  it 
prevents  the  spread  of  infection.  So  it  is  with  Legislation. 
The  Church  itself  legislates  for  the  protection  of  its  inter- 
ests and  the  guidance  of  its  people.  It  even  imposes  pen- 
alties for  the  infraction  of  its  laws.  It  cannot  legislate  in 
civil  matters  for  the  good  of  the  Community  at  large,  but 
it  can  ask  the  legislatures  of  the  country  to  perform  their 
proper  functions  and  to  protect  the  people  from  unneces- 
sary evils.  For  the  Powers  that  be  are  not  only  charged 
by  the  public  with  the  custody  of  its  national  concerns,  but 
are  ordained  of  God  and  are  the  ministers  of  God  for  the 
punishment  of  evil  doers  and  the  praise  of  them  that  do 
well.  Even  where  a  complete  separation  of  Church  and 
State  exists  the  two  powers  are  complementary  one  to  the 
other.  The  Church  forms  the  spirit  and  character  of  the 
people  which  are  the  foundation  of  the  stability  and  author- 
ity of  Governments;  and  the  State  protects  the  Church  in 
the  exercise  of  all  its  INIoral  and  Spiritual  functions.  In  a 
Christian  State-  like  ours  many  public  men  are  actuated  by 
a  truly  earnest  spirit  and  are  only  too  willing  to  promote, 
by  all  the  means  in  their  power,  the  Moral  and  Spiritual 
interests  of  the  people.  Both  the  Church  and  the  State  are 
agreed  that  with  things  that  are,  in  their  nature,  evil,  there 
can  be  neither  truce  nor  toleration :  such  as  Places  of  Prosti- 
tution —  The  White  Slave  Traffic  —  Obscene  Literature 
through  the  Post  Office.  In  such  cases  the  Church  has  a 
perfect  right  to  seek  the  co-operation  of  the  State  in  their 
eradication.  In  things  that  are  in  themselves  indifferent 
and  are  only  rendered  evil  by  ab\ise  or  excess,  the  Church 
must  exercise  a  wise  discretion  in  the  use  of  the  Secular  arm. 

2.  Action. 

The  Social  Servnce  Counril,  in  the  domain  of  action,  is 
charged  with  the  duty  of  mobilizing  the  resources  of  the 
Church,  in  men  and  in  material,  for  the  work  that  is  to  be 
done.  That  Avork  will,  no  doubt,  develop  as  time  goes  on, 
but  there  are  at  least  two  spheres  in  which  the  call  is  for 
immediate  action. 

(a)  Temperance. 

There  is,  in  the  first  place,  the  question  of  Temperance. 
This  question  has  been  before  the  Country  for  years  and 
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under  the  pressure  of  the  war,  it  has  assumed  the  form  of 
Nation-wide  Prohibition.  On  the  evils  of  drunkenness  we 
are  all  agreed.  We  deplore  them  and  condemn  them  with 
all  our  hearts.  We  need  waste  no  time  in  a  recital  of  their 
horrors.  Ou  the  remedy  for  those  evils,  however,  we  are 
probably  not  all  agreed.  If  our  Church  really  has  a  mind 
on  the  subject  it  will  be  the  duty  of  this  Council  to  find 
out  what  that  mind  is  and  to  give  effect  to  it  to  the  best 
of  its  ability.  In  the  great  movement  oi"  Prohibition,  which 
has  swept  like  a  tidal  wave  over  the  whole  land,  it  may 
perhaps  be  said  that  oar  Church  as  a  whole  has  taken  but 
a  small  part.  Many  of  our  Bishops,  Clergy  and  Laity  may 
have  been  strong  advocates  of  Prohibition ;  but  this,  in  the 
main,  they  have  done  as  individuals.  The  Church,  as  a 
whole,  has  taken  no  corporate  action.  This  is  not  said  by 
way  of  condemnation,  but  merely  as  a  statement  of  fact. 
And  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  the  Church  could  have  taken 
effective  action  without  the  existence  of  such  a  body  as  this. 

But  now  that  Prohibition  is  practically  the  law  of  the 
land,  the  duty  of  the  Church  seems  to  be  plain.  The  Church 
of  England  has  always  been  noted  for  its  law-abiding  spirit. 
Whatever  views  may  be  entertained  regarding  the  wisdom 
or  the  justice  of  the  law.  as  long  as  it  is  in  the  Statute  Book 
it  should  be  strictly  enforced.  For  few  evils,  in  any  com- 
munity, can  be  worse  than  lawlessness,  and  anarchy  means 
the  dissolution  of  States.  ]\Ioreover.  the  law  itself  and  the 
cause  which  it  represents  are  on  their  trial,  and  should  be 
given  a  fair  chance.  If.  as  it  is  contended.  Prohibition  will 
empty  our  Police  Courts  and  Jails,  brighten  our  homes,  re- 
duce to  a  minimum  poverty  and  unemployment  and  raise 
to  a  maximum  the  efficiency  of  the  Nation,  this  will  help 
us  to  determine  what  our  future  action  should  be. 

For  avoAvedly  the  logislntion  is  only  of  a  temporary  or 
tentative  character.  It  will  certainly  come  up  for  endorsa- 
tion  or  repeal  within  a  short  time.  When  that  time  comes 
the  Council  for  Social  Service  should  be  prepared  to  ex- 
press the  mind  of  the  Church  on  the  subject.  It  is  a  great 
moral  conflict.  It  involves  many  and  far-reaching  issues. 
The  Church  should  have  a  voice  in  its  final  settlement. 

(b)  Purity. 

And  then  there  is  the  Purity  question  that  calls  loudly 
for  some  sort  of  action  on  the  part  of  the  Church.  So  im- 
portant is  it  that  whereas  intemperance  is  slaying  its  thou- 
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sands,  impurity  is  slaying  its  tens  of  thousands.  There  is 
perhaps  no  question  that  to-day  is  so  vitally  effecting  the 
character  and  future  of  our  race,  both  physically  and  moral- 
ly, ns  the  evil  of  impurity.  St.  Paul  clearly  pointed  out  its 
doa.ily  character  when  he  said,  "every  sin  that  a  man  doeth 
is  without  the  body,  but  he  that  committeth  fornication  sin- 
ueth  agrainst  his  own  body."  And  to  bring  out  the  heinous- 
ness  of  the  sin  he  adds,  "Your  bodies  are  the  members  of 
Christ.    Your  body  is  the  Temple  of  the  Holy  Ghost." 

And  at  theoutsetweare confronted withthematterof  rescue 
and  preventive  work,  which  is,  in  a  very 
Kescue  and  especial  manner,  the  work  of  the  Church. 

Prevention  It  is  impossible,  perhaps,  to  exaggerate 

the  delicacy  and  difficulty  of  this  work, 
which  requires  the  most  sympathetic  and  skilful  handling. 
All  that  is  humane  and  chivalrous,  as  well  as  all  that  is  di- 
vine, within  us  calls  us  to  the  task.  It  is  a  fallen  sister  who 
needs  to  be  rescued.  It  is  one  of  the  Lord's  sheep  who  has 
fallen  into  a  pit  of  destruction.  It  is  one  who  claims  the 
protection  '  ■  ■  an  who  has  fallen  at  the  hands  of  man.  The 
mind  nature  •  shrinks  from  the  contrast  but,  to  realize  the 
importance  of  the  task,  we  need  only  think  of  the  sanctity 
that  attaches  to  the  very  name  of  mother,  wife  and  sister; 
we  need  only  recall  the  high  and  holy  office  of  the  ever- 
blessed  Virgin  Mary ;  we  need  only  remind  ourselves  of  the 
infinite  compas  ion  with  which  the  Lord  in  His  immaculate 
purity  forgave  and  restored  in  such  cases.  These  are  among 
the  most  touching  scenes  in  all  His  earthly  ministry.  "He 
that  is  without  sin  among  you  let  him  first  cast  a  stone  at 
her  —  Neither  do  I  condemn  thee,  go  and  sin  no  more  — 
Her  sins  which  are  many  are  forgiven  her  for  she  loved 
much."  And  then  to  think  tha"^  -^ir  large  cities  are  being 
filled  with  these  victims  of  mb  ;st  and  selfishness;  and 

then  to  ask  ourselves  the  question, — What  atonement  are 
we  making  for  these  sins  against  humanity?  How  many 
Rescue  Homes  have  we  estal)lished  in  the  Dominion?  How 
many  workers  are  we  training  to  exercise  this  sacred  min- 
istry? Have  we  not  too  often  given  our  consciences  the 
opiate  that  this  is  the  special  work  of  the  Salvation  Army, 
which,  to  its  infinite  credit,  has  not  shrunk  from  the  invid- 
ious task?  In  neglecting  this  work  are  we  not  shunning 
one  of  our  most  imperative  duties?  — that  which  most  forc- 
ibly illustrates  the  power  of  Jesus  Christ  to  sare  even  from 
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abysmal  guilt,  and  that  which  best  exhibits  the  love  of  Jesus 
Christ  glowing  in  the  hearts  of  His  disciples. 

And  this  subject  of  Purity  branches  out  into  many  other 
ramifications.     There  is  the  matter  of  race  suicide  which 

cannot  but  be  an  evil  of  the  first  magni- 
Race  Suicide  tude,  because  it  is  a  contravention  of  the 

laws  iml)edded  in  the  human  constitu- 
tion and  because  it  is  a  violation  of  the  command  of  God, 
"increase  and  multiply  and  replenish  the  earth."  It  is 
supposed  in  many  quarters  to  be  the  mark  and  guarantee 
of  an  advanced  civilization.  As  a  matter  of  fact  it  is  the 
result  of  pure  selfishness  and  it  leaves  the  inheritance  of 
the  future  to  the  least  cultured  of  the  race.  Though  the  sta- 
tistics on  the  subject  may  be  still  uncertain,  there  seems  to 
be  no  doubt  of  the  prevalence  and  increase  of  the  evil.  The 
population  of  France  has  been  almost  stationary  during  the 
last  quarter  of  a  century,  to  the  deep  concern  of  French 
patriots  and  to  the  risk  of  irretriev{il)le  disaster  to  France 
in  the  present  war.  The  original  population  of  the  Eastern 
States  of  the  American  Union  is  gradually  being  swamped 
by  the  more  prolific  foreign  population.  The  birth  rate  in 
Great  Britain  has  shown  an  alarming  falling  tendency,  and 
the  condition  of  things  in  this  respect  in  Ontario  is  felt  to 
be  far  from  satisfactory.  The  results  are  manifest.  The 
predominance  of  the  English  speaking  element,  in  many 
parts  of  the  Empire,  is  being  challenged;  and  the  French 
question  in  Canada  is  likely  to  assume  ever  increasing  pro- 
portions as  long  as  Frer.rh  families  consist  of  from  ten  to 
a  dozen  children,  while  English  families  are  not  more  than 
half  that  number.  This  leads  up  to  the  immeuselv  import- 
ant question  of  the  family  and  the  home,  definite  teaching 
IS  needed  on  the  essential  indissolubility  of  the  marria<^e 
tie,  the  necessity  of  cultivating  the  domestic  affections,  the 
ofSce  of  the  home  as  a  school  of  training  in  relif»ion'and 
morals,  the  duty  of  parents  to  their  children  in  "spiritual 
things  and  the  supreme  value  of  the  familv  as  an  essential 
unit  in  the  National  life.  These  are  matters  that  come  pro- 
perly within  the  teaching  office  of  the  clergy.  But  the 
clergy  themselves  need  and  would  most  heartily  welcome 
guidance  and  help  in  the  discharge  of  this  duty. 

Then  there  is  the  question,  in  regard  to  which  every  dic- 
tate of  modesty  and  delicacy  bids  us  close  our  eyes  and 


seal  our  lips,  but  on  which  paramount  duty  bids  us  look 

and  speak,  that  of  venereal  disease. 
Venereal  Disease      Degrading  and  ignominious  in  its  origin 

it  is  trebly  pernicious  in  its  effects,  for 
it  strikes  the  vital  forces  with  paralysis,  it  infects  the  in- 
nocent and  the  trustful  and  it  leaves  a  heritage  of  woe  to 
generations  yet  unborn.  Its  victims  are  too  often  the  vig- 
orous and  the  young  whom  Providence  has  made  the  custo- 
dians of  the  most  vital  interests  of  the  future.  Physicians 
tell  us  of  its  wide  dissemination  '^nd  its  disastrous  effects  in 
all  our  great  cities,  and  they  warn  us  of  its  extremely  stub- 
born resistance  to  treatment.  In  the  words  of  Lord  Macau- 
lay  it  is  "like  a  spreading  ulcer  which  leechcraft  cannot 
cure."  Most  disquieting  reports  have  reached  us  regarding 
the  dangers  to  which  our  brave  boys  in  uniform  are  being 
exposed  both  in  the  military  camps  at  all  times  and  in  Lon- 
don even  during  their  brief  and  infrequent  holidays,  and 
of  the  havoc  that  is  being  wr:!ught  among  them  by  this 
dread  disease.  Can  nothing  be  done  to  stem  this  tide  of 
evil?  It  is  more  deadly  in  its  effects  than  either  pestilence 
or  war.  Should  we  not  have  some  agency  by  which  the 
clergy,  parents  and  teachers  may  receive  guidance  in  this 
difficult  but  nil-important  matter? 

Then  there  is  that  other  delicate  and  difficult  matter  of 
warning  our  children  against  the  dangers  that  beset  their 

path  in  the  period  of  adolescence.  It 
Warning  to  Youth   seems  to  be  generally  agreed  that  it  is 

safer  and  better  that  this  shoidd  be  done 
by  some  wise  and  discreet  person.  Avho  would  take  care  to 
guard  the  innocence  of  youth,  than  that  it  should  be  done, 
in  a  perverted  manner,  by  evil-minded  companions.  Many 
parents,  teachers  and  clergy:  len  are  extremely  puzzled  over 
this  problem  and  would  welcome  any  guidance  and  help 
that  could  be  given  them  in  solving  it.  Addresses  to  men 
only  and  to  A';nmen  only,  leaflets  or  tracts,  wisely  dealing 
with  this  siibject,  would  be  a  great  relief  to  many  and  a 
great  boon  to  the  community  at  large.  These  are  matters 
in  which  it  would  seem  that  the  Church  ought  to  act  with- 
out too  much  delay  and  to  bring  to  bear  on  their  solution 
the  spirit  and  principles  of  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ.  And 
it  is  difficult  to  see  how  the  Church  can  act  continuously 
in  these  and  such  like  matters  except  through  such  an  organ- 
ization as  the  Council  for  Social  Service,  to  which  such  mat- 
ters can  bo  specially  committed,  which  is  fully  rcprcseuta- 
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tive  of  the  Church  and  which  can  command  the  wisdom, 
the  influence  and  the  financial  support  of  the  whole  Church. 

3.  Co-operation. 

As  a  matter  of  course  the  Council  for  Social  Service 
would  seek  to  ct  operate  with  all  agencies  that  have  a  like 
object  in  view  and  thus  greatly  increase  the  efl'ectiveness 
of  the  work  of  all. 

(a)  There  are  Societies  within  the  Church  which  the 
Council  could  encourage  and  assist,  and  which  might  prove 

of  great  value  in  the  promotion  of  its 
Within  the  Church   work.      In    this     connection,    mention 

might  be  made  of  Deaconesses,  District 
Visitors,  Girls'  Friendly  Societies  and  Jail  Committees,  and 
it  might  prove  the  salvation  of  many  young  people's  Socie- 
ties if  they  could  be  persujided  to  engage  in  some  form  of 
Social  Service. 

(b)  There  are  organizations  in  other  religious  Com- 
munions  with   which   friendly   and    co-operative    relations 

might  inure  to  the  public  good. 
Without  (c)  IMuoh  might   also   be   accomplished 

by  taking  a  practical  interest  in  all  gov- 
ernment schemes  of  Social  betterment  as  e.g..  Children's  Aid 
Societies,  Prison  Farms  and  the  care  of  the  Feeble-minded. 

As  an  illustration  of  what  may  be  done  in  this  respect, 
allusion  may  be  made  to  the  work  of  the  Joint  Commission 
on  Social  Service  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church.  "The 
Commission  has  encouraged  the  organization  of  Social  Ser- 
vice Agencies  in  the  various  missionary 
The  Protestant  departments,      dioceses     and     parishes 

Episcopal  Church  throughout  the  country.  Five  of  the 
eight  departments  have  made  provision, 
either  official  or  informal,  for  Social  Service;  seventy-four 
of  the  eighty-seven  dioceses  and  missionary  districts 
have  duly  appointed  Social  Service  Agencies  or  Agents,  and 
an  increasing  number  cf  parishes  are  organizing  for  com- 
munity service.  The  Commission  has  also  entered  into  more 
or  less  intimate  relation  with  the  various  voluntary  agencies 
of  the  Church  engaged  in  Social  and  IVIoral  reform,  siich  as 
the  Church  Association  for  the  advancement  of  the  interests 
of  Labour,  the  Social  Service  Department  of  the  Girls' 
Friendly  Society,  the  Church  Mission  of  Help,  and  others. 
Another  Social  Agency  of  the  Church,  the  Christian  Social 
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Union,  disbanded  in  1012,  and  handed  over  its  work  to  the 
present  Commission.  The  Commission  has  further  co-oper- 
ated during  the  past  three  years  with  the  Commission  on 
the  Church  and  Social  Service,  appointed  in  1908  by  the 
Federal  Council  of  the  Churches  of  Christ  in  America,  and 
throuirli  this  medium  with  the  Social  Agencies  of  various 
Commissions,  including  the  Presbyterian,  the  Methodist,  the 
Congregational,  and  the  North  Baptist  Churches." 

4.  Education. 

But  perliaps  the  most  important  work  of  the  Council  for 
some  time  to  come  must  be  in  the  domain  of  education.  Our 
clergy,  as  a  rule,  ought  to  have  a  more  enlightened  knowl- 
edge of  the  social  condition  of  the  people  and  of  the  intiuen- 
ces  that  are  at  work  among  them,  in  order  that  they  may 
be  better  prepared  to  hear  the  call  to  Social  Service,  and 
better  prepared  to  apply  the  principles  of  the  Gospel  which 
they  preach  to  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men.  Many  of 
them  are  ready  and  willing  to  do  their  part  but,  like  the 
Ethiopian  Eunuch,  they  say,  "How  can  I,  except  some  one 
shall  guide  me?"  Even  the  best  instructed  among  us  have 
only  a  smattering  of  knowledge  on  these  subjects  and  can 
at  best  only  be  blind  leaders  of  the  blind.  It  would  add 
very  greatly  to  the  efficiency  of  the  Church,  in  this  age,  if  it 
had  a  department  wholly  given  up  to  the  study  and  promo- 
tion of  social  objects,  a  body  of  experts,  as  it  were,  who 
could  speak  with  authority  and  who  could  devote  themselves 
to  the  instruction  and  guidance  of  both  clergy  and  people 
in  such  matters. 

(a)  Political  Morality. 

There  is  at  the  outset,  the  question  of  Political  Morality. 
In  a  democratic  countrj-  like  ours,  few  can  be  more  import- 
ant and,  in  view  of  the  recent  revelations  of  political  vrrong 
doing,  few  can  be  more  urgent.  All  Patriotic  Canadians 
have  hung  their  heads  in  shame  at  the  necessity  of  so  many 
Commissions  having  to  be  appointed  to  investigate  war  con- 
tracts and  alleged  misappropriation  of  public  funrs,  and  at 
so  many  public  men  bandying  with  one  another  charges  of 
graft  and  political  corruption.  Our  public  men,  as  a  rule,  are 
al)ove  reproach.  Our  people,  as  a  rule,  are  upright  and  hon- 
est. Where  then  is  the  source  of  the  evil?  Is  there  some- 
thing in  our  Social  System  that  lends  itself  too  readily  to 
temptation?  Is  it  the  party  system"  Is  it  the  weakness  of 
public  sentiment  and  public  opinion?    What  is  it?    Assured- 
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ly  wo  need  to  look  more  deeply  into  the  reiison  of  things 
to  discover  the  cause  of  the  evil.  The  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews  seems  to  lay  its  finger  on  the  remedy  when  it  says, 
"look  diligently  lost  any  root  of  bitterness  springing  up 
trouble  you  and  thereby  many  be  defiled."  Look  diligently 
for  the  root  of  things.  We  need  to  have  a  clearer  concep- 
tion of  the  moral  basis  of  all  life,  puhlit;  as  well  as  jjrivato, 
of  the  true  origin,  charadcr  and  mission  of  governments, 
of  the  moaning  of  citizenshi[),  the  franchise  and  patriotism, 
and  of  the  fundamental  importance  of  principle  and  char- 
acter in  all  human  affairs.  Too  much  stress  has  been  laid, 
in  the  past,  on  the  material  side  of  things;  more  stress 
mu.st  be  laid  on  the  moral  and  spiritual  in  the  future.  Our 
people  need  to  be  instructed  in  these  matters.  And  what 
is  more,  our  clergy  need  guidance.  No  one  wishes  the 
Church  to  step  into  the  itiiro  of  party  politics.  But  the 
clergy  ought  to  be  in  a  position  to  apply  the  principles  of 
Christianity  to  our  public  life  in  such  a'  way  as  to  reduce 
such  evils  to  a  minimum. 

(b)  Capital  and  Labour. 

Then  there  is  the  question  of  Capital  and  Labour,  a  ques- 
tion that  loomed  so  large  before  the  war  and  that  may  loom 
even  larger  when  the  war  is  over.  With  the  prospect  of 
the  vast  increase  in  industrialism  in  the  future  this  wouM 
seem  to  be,  together  with  the  question  of  international  peace 
cr  war,  one  of  the  most  important  and  fai-rcaching  prol)- 
Icms  that  civilization  and  Christianity  are  called  to  solve. 
It  reaches  down  to  the  foundations  of  all  our  modern  life. 
It  involves  many  of  the  most  perplexing  prol)lems  of  the 
age  —  the  possession  of  wealth  —  the  stewardship  of  wealth 

—  ]Millionaireism  —  Combines  —  Trades  Unions  —  Strikes 

—  Arbitration  —  Socialism  —  public  ownership  —  the  land 

—  the  unearned  increment.  In  large  cities  the  Church  may 
lose  its  hold  on  the  working  classes  unless  it  has  sojne  knowl- 
edge of  these  questions.  How  far  are  our  clergy  in  touch 
with  Trades  Unions  to-day?  How  far  are  they  qualified  to 
minister  to  congregations  of  working  men?  The  (^Jiurch  is 
supposed  to  be  in  sympathy  with  the  cultured  and  well  to 
do  and  to  have  but  little  care  for  the  classes  to  Avhich  the 
Lord  and  mo.st  of  His  Apostles  belonged.  What  can  be  done 
to  destroy  this  fatal  prejudice?  Is  the  working  man  being 
alienated  frnm  Christianity?  Can  the  Church  retain  its 
hold  upon  him  without  a  knowledge,  not  only  of  the  condi- 
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tions  under  which  he  lives,  but  also  of  the  aims  and  aspira- 
tions nurtured  in  him  by  his  Lodges  and  Trades  Unions! 
Should  not  the  Church  study  such  questions  so  as  to  be  able 
to  guide  and  help  those  of  its  workers  whose  lot  is  cast  in 
the  midst  of  working  people? 

While  in  St.  Louis  a  few  days  ago  I  attended  a  Conference 
of  the  Joint  Commission  on  Social  Service  of  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church,  on  this  subject  of  Capital  and  Labour.  It 
was  there  stated  in  most  emphatic  terms  that  the  working 
men,  in  their  millions,  were  outside  the  pale  of  the  Church; 
that  the  impression  was  widespread  among  them  that  the 
Church  was  on  the  side  of  Capital  and  ministered  only  to 
the  well  to  do ;  that  tlieir  organizations  cherished  the  loftiest 
ideals,  that  they  aimed  at  not  so  much  shorter  hours  and 
higher  wages  as  the  actual  realization  of  the  reign  of  right- 
eousness on  earth,  the  advent  of  the  Kingdom  of  God 
among  men;  and  that  those  ideals  could  only  be  satis.^ied 
hy  the  ideals  of  Service  and  Sacrifice  as  illustrated  in  the 
life  and  death  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth.  If  that  be  so  is  it  not 
a  matter  of  the  utmost  importance  that  the  Church  should 
study  this  far-reaching  question  and  bring  itself  into  vital 
relation  with  the  organizations  and  aspirations  of  the  work- 
ing men. 

(c)  Immigration. 

I  attended  a  Confci'ence  in  London,  a  few  years  ago,  on 
the  sul).iect  of  Emigration  at  which  forty  different  Emigra- 
tion Societies  were  represented.  The  Editor  of  The  Times 
was  present  and  the  Editors  of  many  of  the  leading  papers 
of  England.  Lord  Brassey  was  also  present  and  other  prom- 
inent public  men.  The  outstanding  conclusion  of  the  Con- 
ference was  that  Emigration  is  one  of  the  most  important  of 
Imperial  questions,  daily  renewing  and  strengthening  the 
bonds  that  bind  the  Empire  together.  I  attended  a  banquet 
of  the  Laymen's  ]Missionary  Movement  in  Winnipeg  at  which 
speakers  of  both  political  parties  agreed  that  the  Foreign 
Element,  which  was  then  said  to  be  more  than  a  quarter  of 
the  whole  population,  was  a  menace  to  the  moral  and  civic 
life  of  the  community.  The  presence  of  ]\Iormon  colonies  in 
Southern  Alberta  and  the  susjiicious  pass^cp  of  young  girls 
bound  for  the  West,  through  the  port  of  Quebec,  engaged 
the  attention  of  our  General  Synod  in  1911.  The  refusal 
of  our  people  to  allow  the  entrance  into  our  country  of 
British  subjects  from  India,  who  have  fought  in  the  battles 
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of  the  Empire,  must  give  rise  to  anxious  thought.  The  pre- 
sence of  Chinamen  in  all  our  cities  is  more  than  a  mere 
question  of  domestic  economy.  The  planting  of  large  col- 
onies of  foreigners  in  the  soil  of  our  country,  without  any 
attempt  to  assimilate  them  or  direct  their  development,  be- 
trays a  serious  lack  of  prudence  in  our  national  housekeep- 
ing. To  receive  without  question  or  sifting  the  product  of 
the  activities  of  immigration  agents  who  are  only  interested 
in  their  commissions  and  of  Railway  and  Steamship  Com- 
panies which  are  only  interested  in  their  fares,  must  be  pre- 
judicial to  the  vital  interests  of  the  nation.  There  must 
already  be  something  rotten  in  the  state  of  Denmark  when 
the  raising  of  the  national  tlag  over  public  buildings  raises 
also  questions  of  loyalty,  when  bishops  are  assaulted  while 
in  the  performance  of  their  legitimate  duties  and  when  it 
is  suggested  that  the  picture  of  the  Redeemer  of  mankind 
should  be  turned  with  its  face  to  the  wall,  in  our  public 
schools,  so  as  not  to  wound  the  feelings  of  men  w!'o  ^'ave 
been  admitted  to  our  citizenship  within  the  last  ^  rears. 
And  the  presence  of  a  hyphen  wliich  has  paralysec  he  ac- 
tion of  one  of  the  greatest  nations  of  the  earth  to  the  extent 
of  reducing  it  to  silence  in  face  of  the  violation  of  the  dic- 
tates of  humanity  and  of  the  law  of  nations  and  of  God, 
should  give  us  pause.  The  Church  should  at  least  study 
this  question  of  immigration  and  try  to  interpret  its  bearing 
on  the  National  Life. 

And  time  would  fail  us  to  mention  in  detail  all  the  sub- 
jects that  may,  in  couise  of  tiiiie.  come 
Many  Subjects  under  the  care  of  the  Council  for  Social 
Service  — child  labour — female  labour — 
the  slum  —  housing  —  the  care  of  the  young  —  unemploy- 
ment —  tlie  returned  soldier  —  the  foreigner  and  citizen- 
ship —  amusements  —  contagious  diseases  —  the  problems 
of  the  rural  Church— and  a  substitute  for  the  saloon.  The 
Church  may,  in  no  case,  depart  from  the  eternal  principles 
of  justice  and  righteousness  l)ut,  like  her  Lord,  she  should 
have  a  ready  sympathy  with  all  Avho  need  her  help,  the 
weak,  the  suffering,  the  poor.  And  that  that  sympathy 
may  lead  to  helpful  service,  she  must  have  an  iiitellisrent 
understanding  of  the  principles  by  which  their  lot  can  be 
improved. 
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IV.  SOCIAL  SERVICE  CREED 

AfttT  mnture  study  and  dolihcrntion  it  might  he  possif)le 
for  the  Church  to  arrive  at  some  such  oonfossion  of  its  faith 
in  Social  affairs  as  follows: — 

Tile  application  of  Christian  principles  to  all  imlus- 
trial   relations; 

A  more  equitable  distribution  of  Avenlth ; 
The  abatement  and  ultimate  abolition  of  poverty; 
The  protection  of  childhood  by  proper  education  and 
recreation,  and  the  al)olition  of  child  labour; 
The  safej,'uardin^'  of  the  physical  and  m(>ral  health 
of  women  in  industrial  life; 

The  ade(|uate  protection  of  workers  against  accidents 
and  occupational  diseases; 
The  Sunday  rest  for  every  worker; 
Conciliation  and  arbitration  in  industrial  disputes; 
Proper  housing; 

The  adequate  care  of  dependent  and  defective  persons; 
The  reclamation  of  criminals; 

The  protection  of  society  against  contagious  diseases; 
Tlie  prevention  of  social  vice  and  the  reclamation  of 
the  fallen ; 

The  protection  of  the  family  by  the  single  standard 
of  purity; 

The  payment  by  every  industry  of  a  living  wage; 
The  Fatherhood  of  (ind  and  the  Brotherhood  of  man; 
The  call  In  every  man  to  serve  his  day  and  generation. 

This  would  give  point  and  definiteness  to  all  our  studies 
and  eti'ort.s  in  tlie  sphere  of  Social  Service. 


V.  NARRATIVE 

It  was  under  a  sense  of  urgency  that  the  General  Synod 
passed  the  Canon  on  the  Council  for  Social  Service.  Nearly 
all  the  available  time  and  energy  of  the  Synod  had  been  ex- 
pended on  the  discussion  of  the  Prayer  Book.  Too  little 
time  was  left  to  give  the  subject  adequate  consideration.  A 
suggestion  indeed  was  made  to  hold  the  matter  over  till  the 

next  Synod.  But  the  draft  Canon  had 
The  Canon  been  before  the  Church  for  more  than 

a  year  in  the  convening  circular,  and 
the  minds  of  men  seemed  to  have  been  made  up  vu  the  sub- 
ject.   It  was  felt  that  the  Church  was  even  then  late  in  en- 
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tering  this  field,  that  the  dose  «f  the  war  would  probably 
thrust  upon  us  many  j?rav(>  problems  which  we  would  not 
be  prepared  to  cope  with,  and  that,  therefore,  no  time 
should  be  lost  in  putting  some  weapon  in  the  Chureli's  hand 
with  wnieh  to  wage  tliis  warfare.  Hence  the  s|)eed  and 
comparative  ease  with  which  the  Canon  on  Social  Service 
was  passed. 

Tniler  these  circumstances  it  was  agreed,  at  the  outset, 
to  drop  those  parts  of  the  draft  Canon  which  provided  for 
Branch  Councils  in  the  I'rovinces  and  Dioceses.  Hut  these 
are  clearly  among  the  necessities  of  the  future;  for  tlu-re 
are  problems  of  Social  Service  which  will  arise  only  in  cities 
and  circumscribed  localities  which  can  best  be  grap- 
pled with  by  the  Diocese  or  the  ProTince.  The  dictate  of 
necessity,  however,  may  also  have  been  the  dictate  of  wis- 
dom; for  it  may  turn  out  to  l)e  better  in  the  end  to  allow 
the  General  Cou"'  v)  nuike  .some  headway,  to  get  on  its 
feet,  as  We  say.  to  uster  tlie  general  forces  of  the  Church 
and  to  array  them  against  .some  of  the  most  urgent  national 
foes  witliout  divertijig  attention  to  (lue.stions  of  partial  and 
local  concern.  In  due  ihiw  clauses  can  be  added  to  the 
Canon  that  will  authorize  the  formation  of  Provincial  and 
Diocesan  Councils. 

Under  this  sense  of  urgency  and  that  there  might  be  no 
unnecessary  delay,  the   Canon   provided  that,   pending  the 

meeting  of  Diocesan  Synods,  when  dele- 
The  1st  Meeting        gates  might  be  duly  electe.l.  the  Bishop 

of  the  Diocese  was  authorized  to  ai)point 
the  two  clerical  and  two  lay  i-epresentati  .es  on  tlie  Council 
Immediately  after  tlie  close  of  the  General  Svnod  this  ma- 
chniery  was  set  in  motion  at;d  the  Bishops  nominated  repre- 
sentatives for  their  respective  Dioceses.     It  was  tlius  pos- 
sible to  hold  a  meeting  of  the  Council  in  Mav.  lOK)    the 
^Iinutes  of  which  were  read  to  this  fleeting,     ciwin"  to  the 
decision  of  the  Board  of  :\Ianagement  of  M.  S    C^  C    not 
to  hold  its  usual  Meeting  in  the  Spring,  the  attendance  at 
the  Council  was  not  large.     It  was  decided,  in  consequence 
to  take  no  decisive  step  and  to  undertake  work  only  of  a 
preliminary  and  suggestive   character.     It     was     possi()le 
however,  to  make  a  beginning  and  to  have  somethin<^  prac- 
tical to  submit  to  your  consideration  at  this  time.    ° 

Of  this  prelimiiiary  Session,  Archdeacon  Ingles  was  ap 
pointed  Chairman,   and  Rev.   Dr.   Tucker,  Secretary;   and 
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a  Committee  was  appointed  to  draft  a  memorandum  to  be 
presented  at  this  Meetin<?.  The  Council  also  recommended 
that,  as  it  seemed  to  be  impossible  to  carry  on  its  work  ef- 
fectively without  the  aid  of  an  official  who  coidd  devote  his 
whole  time  to  the  task,  a  General  Secretary  should  be  en- 
gaged without  any  delay;  and  that  a  suitable  Sunday  in 
the  year  should  be  set  apart,  on  which  to  lay  before  the 
members  of  the  Church  the  Mork  and  the  claims  of  the 
Council  and  so  provide  for  the  necessary  expenses  from  the 

offerings  of  the  people. 
The  2nd  Meeting      The  duties  that  lie  before  us  now  are 

of  a  very  practical   character: — 
L  The  Constitution    of  the   Council   in   accordance   with 
Clause  4  of  the  Canon. 

2.  The  appointment  of  the  Executive  Committee,  in  ac- 
cordance Avith  Clause  5  of  the  Canon. 

3.  Consideration  of  the  appointment  of  a  General  Secre- 
tary, in  accordiince  with  Clause  4  of  the  Canon. 

4.  Provision  for  the  P'inancial  needs  of  the  Council,  in 
accordance  with  Clause  5  of  the  Canon. 

5.  Coiisidei-ation  of  the  -work  and  scope  of  the  Council, 
in  accordance  with  Clause  2  of  the  Canon. 

VI.  CONCLUSION 

It  '-eems  a  happy  omen,  it  may  be  a  Providential  coinci- 
dence, that  the  inauguration  of  this  work  should  fall  on 
St.  Luke's  Day.  St.  Luke  was  the  beloved  Physician  whose 
praise  was  in  the  Gospel,  throughout  all  the  Churches.  He 
was  probably  St.  Paul's  medical  attendant,  at  various  times 
in  his  career,  and  he  may  have  exercised  his  Ministry  of 
healing  in  the  Churches  which  he  assisted  to  found.  lie  was 
no  doubt  beloved  because  of  his  extreme  tenderness,  sym- 
pathy and  skill,  the  true  marks  of  a  good  Physician.  And 
his  praise  in  the  Gospel  was  si)read  throughout  the  Churches, 
by  his  zeal  as  an  Evangelist  and  Physician  of  the  Soul.  He 
breathed  the  purest  spirit  of  devotion  to  Jesus  dirist  and 
of  lo  e  and  compassion  for  sorrowing  and  suffering  man- 
kind. In  his  dual  office  of  Physician  and  Evangelist  he  is 
a  perfect  model  for  the  Social  worker.  His  is  the  Social 
Service  parable  of  the  Good  Samaritan.  And  of  his  Gospel 
a  distinguished  writer,  not  himself  a  believer,  has  said,  "In 
his  narratives  of  the  Infancy  and  the  Passion  we  see  an 
art   that   is   all  divine.     Those   delightful   episodes  of  the 
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INIanger,  o£  the  Shophcrds.  of  tho  Angel  who  announces  the 
great  joy  to  the  huml)lc,  of  Iieaven  coming  down  to  earth 
before  these  poor  people  to  sing  the  song  of  peace  on  earth 
among  men  of  good-will;  then  the  aged  Simeon,  blessed  in 
his  declining  years,  and  the  widow  of  eighty  comforted  on 
her  death  bed;  and  those  pure,  sweet  hymns.  Magnificat  — 
nioria  in  Excclsis  —  Nunc  Dimitlis  —  Benedirtus  —  that 
will  form  the  basis  of  a  new  liturgy;  all  that  exquisite  pas- 
toral, trarcd  in  delicate  outline  on  the  pediment  of  Christian- 
ity —  all  that  is  the  work  of  St.  Luke.  There  was  never 
invented  a  sweeter  melody  to  soothe  the  sufferings  of  our 
poor  humanity."  May  the  mantle  of  St.  Luke  fall  on  this 
Council  for  Social  Service  and  may  it  be  blessed  with  a 
double  portion  of  his  spirit. 
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